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PREFACE 

THK present study is a reprint, with a /eta 
omisaiona and additions, of a paper read before 
the Gloucester Philosophical Society. The lecture 
form has been retained. The following synopsis 
may he found neeful. 

What M Folklore— The Seienee of Tradition- 
Tradition is «*6/eci to laws — The lore of the unedu- 
cated — A cu/refor warts— Othur medical ceremonies — 
yAeiV meaning — The unit of society among savages — 
The hlood-fsud — Blood-brotherhood — V<Aive offerings 
and their meaning — Witchcraft : sympathetic magic 
— The value of the study of folklore — Its political 
importance, especially for the British Empire — Its 
importance for -missionary work — ItB social value to 
us ae individuals — Its value in literary cidture — 
In the study of the Bible — Its relations to ow con- 
cation of history — Bibliography. 

I have left the second edition unaltered save for 
a few slight stylistic changes, and for the additional 
note on p. 38. The Bibliography has been revired. 

S.S. ffAHTLAND. 
Jamiary 1904. 
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FOLKLORE: 

WHAT IS IT AND WHAT IS THE 
GOOD OF IT? 

I ONE day met a, friend from a neighbouring 
town, who as soon as he had greeted me inquired 
whether I had been over to a concert recently 
given there, about which he was enthusiastic. 
I was obh'ged to admit that I had not been, 
and to excuse myself I floundered into the still 
more humiliating confession : " You see, I kuow 
very little of music." He looked at me with a 
solemn plly in bis eyes, and said : " Ah, yea ! it is 
folklore you are interested in." 

Well, I am intefesttMi in folklore; there is no 
denying it ; and I am glad to have an opportunity 
of telling you why I nm interested in it. I hope 
that when I have done so you will think there is 
at least no occasion for pitying me. 

First, let me try to tell you what folklore is. 
Euclid, we know upon the unimpeachable autho- 
rity of Lord Dundreary, is "all about letting A, 
B, and C be a triangle — as if I cared what they 
were." In the same way, perhaps, many of you 
4S 
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6 FOLKLORE 

may be disposed to think that folklore is all aboul 
fairy tales, cures for warts, and so forth— things 
that no intelligent person would concern himsell 
with. And indeed it must be admitted that, jusi 
us one branch of the science of matbematlcB 
usually associated with the great name of Euclid 
does teach (among other things) the properties ot 
triangles, so folklore does investigate (among 
other things) thu meaning of fairy tales and ol 
cures for warts. But these are only a. small pari 
ot folklore, tts folklore itself is but a part- 
though, as I venture to think, a very important 
part — of the larger science of Anthropology — -tht 
Science of Man. The portion of Anthropology 
with which folklore deals is the mental and spiri- 
tual side of humanity. It is now well established 
that the most civilised races have all fought theu 
way slowly upwards from a condition of savagery. 
Now, savages can neither read nor write ; yet thej 
manage to collect and store up a coosiderabU 
amount of knowledge ot a certain kind, and tc 
hand on from one generation to another a definite 
social organisation and certain invariable rules ol 
procedure in all the events of life. The knowledge. 
organisation, and rules thus gathered and formu- 
Uted are preserved in the memory, and communi- 
cated by word of mouth and by actions of various 
kinds. To this mode of preservation and commu- 
nication, as well as to the things thus preserved 
46 
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FOLKLORE 7 

and communicated, the name of Tradition is given ; 
and Folklore is the science of Tradition. 

But here you will tell me : It is impossible to 
have a science of anything which does not fall into 
method, and is not capable of being classified and 
reduced to rule. Tradition is admittedly shifting, 
uncertain, chaotic ; and how can you have a science 
of Tradition ? It is a contradiction in terms. 

So, indeed, it seems to be ; but wait a bit. There 
is a confusion of thought in the objection. If by 
Tradition you mean the report of an alleged event 
not recorded in any contemporaneous writing, but 
handed down by word of mouth only, then I 
confess — ^Tradition is shifting and uncertain. 

But even then it obeys some laws. Two Glou- 
cestershire legends will illustrate what I mean. 
The first is recorded by Rudder, who, speaking of 
Chosen Hdl, says : " There is a silly tradition in 
this part of the country that the church was begun 
to be built on a more convenient and accessible 
spot of ground, but that the materials used in the 
day were constantly- taken away at night, and 
carried to the top of the hill, which was considered 
as a supernatural intimation that the church should 
be built there." * Now, this is a local variantof a 
very common story, accounting for the sites of 
churches up and down the country. In every 
• A Neic Hiilory of QlonetiUrthirt (i7Tj), p. 339- Choien 
\b appaieutl; a cormptiou of UkurcKdown. 
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ease, of courae, the story has arisen long subee 
quent to the erection of the church, for it pro 
feaaes to accouat for a situatioD which is, for eomi 
reason, inconvenient or aheurd according to thi 
circumstances of the period when the story arose 
When the real reason for a given fact ie unknowr 
or forgotten, in certain stages of culture a storj 
arises (this is the law) attributing to it a super- 
natural origin. A church is naturally exposed in 
a special manner to supernatural interference. 
Hence it is only what we may expect if we find 
supernatural interference invoked as the reason 
for the site of a church. The fact forgotten here 
is that the original village was on the top of the 
bill. The hilltop was in fact a settlement from 
very early times, and was fortified by a rampart 
and ditch, of which the remains are still to be 
seen. A church must have stood here for many 
hundred years, since the existing buildiog contains 
stones carved with what is called Anglo-Saxon 
work, which have been buUt into the present fabric 
in places other than those for which they were 
designed. The hilltop was, however, practically 
abondoned during the Middle Ages, for so early as 
the twelfth century Roger, Archbishop of York, to 
whose see Ohurcbdown belonged, laid pipes from 
the well near the top to supply the present village 
with water, and one of the early miracles credited 
to Thomas i, Beoket was performed there during the 
48 
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FOLKLORE 9 

operation.* Hence there has been plenty of time for 
1 tradition like that I have mentioned to grow up. 
The laws affecting ti'adition as a record of histo- 
rical events have as yet hardly been investigated 
with scientific accuracy. Theories there have been 
without number; but these have been, for the 
most pait, little more than guesses. Still, I think 
I may venture to lay down another law, namely, 
that when a fact of ancient dale ie remembered, 
the memory of it is not a bare transcript of the 
event, but is transfiguied into some imaginative 
foruL, and in some circumstances that transfigura- 
tion takes a supernatural shape. Let me illustrate 
this by the legend of Bisley Church: another 
instance of the same story of the removal by night 
of the stones, here definitely said to have been 
accomplished by the devil. Now, the place pointed 
out as the intended site of the church is the site of 
a Roman villa ; and when the church was restored, 
some years ago, portions of the materials of that 
villa, including an altar of the Penates, were found 
embedded in the walls, t The fact remembered was 

• Trantaetiont of the SriHol ajid OloiK*tler$hirt Ardueo- 
logieal Soe. vol. i. p. 167 i Abbott, St. Thoma* of CaaOer- 
l/ary, vol. il. p. 220, qaotiug ia parallel colamnB the 
accoants of Benedict {Uaterialt f<yr the Sittory of Tkomat 
Beehet, RollB Series, vol. ii. pp. 261-3), ^°^ WilUam of 
Cauterbory [MtUeriali, vol. i. pp. 253-6). 

t Qilmttttenhire Notti and Queries, toI. i. p. 39a 
49 
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10 FOLKLOBB 

the i-emovol of the materials from a certain spot 
the fact forgotten was that the materials wei 
part of a Bomaa villa used as a quarry for tt 
church ', the supernatural element intruded ini 
the place of the forgotten fact was that the dev 
for purposes of his own removed them. It is m 
too much to say that this intrusive supematur 
element is the means wherobj the memory of tl 
fact has been preserved for 800 or looo years, 
is like the tannin of the Irish bogs, which, by pe 
meating the substance of the most perisbab 
articles, has preserved for fifteen or twenty cei 
tunes the remains of weapons, implements, ac 
household stores, down even to k€^ of butte 
used by the ancient Irish in their crannoga an 
fen-foitre^ees, and so enabled us to reconstruct i 
a large measure the material civilisation of a remoi 
and forgotten period. 

I have mentioned these two legends for the pui 
pose of suggesting to you that, even as the recoi 
of alleged events, Tradition, however misleadin 
and incorrect, obeys laws as yet imperfectly undo: 
stood only because imperfectly investigated. Bi 
you will observe that when I thus digressed, I wi 
not dealing with Tradition as a witness to specif 
facts. Nay, not only was I not comparing it wi( 
facts, I was using the word Tradition in a mui 
wider sense. Tradition as au object of scient 
means the whole body of the lore of the unedt 
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;ated. It thua includes customs and institutions, 
juperdtitioDS and medical practice, and many other 
things heside stories. Stories, too, divide them- 
selves into tales told for amusement, and tales of 
alleged events intended to be believed. If you put 
side by side the customs and institutions of different 
savage races^-sny of the Australian blackfellows 
andthefied Indiansof North America — amid very 
considerable divergences you find surprising points 
oC resemblance. And the same thing apphes to 
their beliefs, their medical practice, their witch- 
craft, their festivals, their stories, and, in short, 
their way of regarding the world at large and all 
that is therein, both natural and supernatural. 
Turning from savage nations to the peasantry of 
civilised Europe, you will be still more astonished 
to learn that up to the present time the very same 
conditions of thought are discernible wherever they 
are untouched by modern education and the indus- 
trial and commercial revolution of the last hundred 
years. There can only be one interpretation of 
this. The human mind, alike in Europe and in 
America, in Africa and in the South Seas, works 
in the a&me way, according to the same laws. And 
the aim of the science of Tradition is to discover 
those laws, by the examination of their, products, 
the customs and beliefs, the stories and supersti- 
tions handed down from generation to generation, 
to ascertain how those products arose and what 
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12 FOLKLORE 

was the order of their development, fttid so to co 
operate with physical anthropology and arcbteolog; 
in writiog, as it has never jet been written, tb 
history of civilisation. 

If there be one superstition better known, at al 
events to educated people, than another, it is th' 
common cure for warts, alluded to just now. Asl 
a peasant anywhere what you should do to curi 
your warts, and yon will at once be told to take i 
piece of beef, or a piece of hacon, or a potato, o 
some such object, and rub the wart with it, am 
then bury, or throw away, the meat or potato 
Sometimes you are advised to tie in a string &: 
many knots as you have warts, touch each di thi 
warts with one of the knots, and then throw away 
or bury, the string. The worts will disappear a^ 
the meat, or potato, or the string, decays. Sow. 
this is a very silly superstition ; quite meaningless 
you may think, founded on nothing ; and you arc 
astonished that any one can believe it. But there 
you are too hasty. No belief, no superstition in 
this world is founded upon nothing. Many of 
them are founded upon what we deem in the light 
of science to be insufficient data, and built up by 
erroneous reasoning ; but none of them, not one, 
is founded upon nothing; while very often the 
reasoning is accurate, the premises only are insecure. 
Let us look at this cure for warts. In the first 
place, warta have an unaccountable way — unac- 
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countablej I believe, even b; the moat advanced 
science of the preBent day — of coming and going. 
You con never tell 'whether a wart has come to 
stay. Coneequently, it very often happens that 
warta do disappear after being treated as the 
peasant-doctor prescribes. And logicians tell us 
that there ia no commoner blunder in reasoning 
than that expressed in the phrase "Post hoe, 
propter hoc " — after this, therefore because of it — 
und that the blunder arises, on the one hand, from 
not taking into account all the possible causeu of 
an effect ; and, on the other hand, from not testing 
the supposed cause by other evidence. Neither of 
these logical operations is performed by the peasant. 
He knows what be has done to he wart ; and if 
the wart disappear, be attributes it without any 
doubt to bis action. 

So much for the logical blunder. But what 
was it that, first of all, caused a wart to be 
thus treated? Oh, you will ^y, nobody knows: 
iccidsnt, perhaps. I am not so sure that it was 
iccident ; and if nobody knows, perhaps somebody 
may find out. For, mark this. The essence of 
bhe cure for warte is to touch the wart with a 
nubstanoe afterwards allowed to decay, and the 
wart is expected to vanish just in proportion as 
the substance which has touched it, and which is 
now no longer in contact with it, decays. This is 
a principle of treatment not byanymeansconfined 
53 
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by the peasant-doctor to warts. Take another case. 
In September 1892, a faahionably dressed young 
woman was one day seen hovering about a physi- 
cian's residence in the north of Berlin. When he 
went out, she met him, and timidly prayed him to 
take her, when he had an opportunity, to a dead 
body. He thought she must be sufTering from 
overstrain or mental disorder, and brusquely refused 
her. In nowise daunted, however, she begged him 
earnestly to grant her request, explaining that her 
object was to remove a deformity. As she said 
this, she laid bare a delicate white hand blemished 
by a bony outgrowth, known among surgeons as 
exoBtosia. The medical man became interested ; 
and it was not long before he stood with her in 
the presence of a corpse. The lady grasped the 
cold right hand, and with it repeatedly and silently 
stroked the ugly excrescence. Then, without 
speaking, she left the room in all haste ; nor was 
the physician able to learn who she was, or what 
had led her to seek this means of relief.' 

The cure of superficial diseases, like scrofula, | 
wens, and swollen glands, by the touch of a corpse 
is well known. And that its virtue lay, not in the 
cold contact, but in the decay which the dead hand 
was about to undergo, and which was believed to 
affect the disease touched by the hand, is shown 

* Berliner TagtblaU iSlh September 1892 
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hy a practice in Donegal. There, when you meet 
a funeral, if you are troubled with warts, you can 
get rid of them by simply throwing some clay from 
under your right foot in the path by which the 
funeral ia going, and aaying es you do so : " Corpse 
of clay, carry my warts away."* In this case the 
wart is not itself touched by the corpse ; bat the 
clay thrown may come in contact with the corpse; 
and doubtless in older days it was first applied to 
the warte, and then placed on, or under, the dead 
body. The ceremony has become mutilated in 
the process of civilisation ; hut the ritual words, 
which indicate its intention, remain. So, an 
^English cure for boils was to poultice for three 
days and nights and then to place the poultices, 
cloths and all, in the cofiin of a body about to be 
buried, t 

Let us take another example, where the object 
is not to cause decay and disappearance, but health 
and new vigour. When chUdren are bom with 
infantile hernia, it is still not a very uncommon 
remedy in country places to pass the babe at sun- 
rise through a young aab-tree, split open for the 
purpose. I need not trouble you with the details 
of the ceremony, except to say that the tree is 
immediately afterwards bound up again and 

" ProfeBsor Haddon in Folk-lore (the TranBacttons of 
»he Folk-lore Boo.), vol. iv. p. 355. 

+ ThiaeUon-Dyer, EngluJi Folh-lon-, p. 171 
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plastered with mud or clay, in the hope that it 
will grow together once more, as it generally does. 
Its recovery is watched with some anziety, because 
upon it depends the child's recovery; and it is 
believed that the child's life and health depend 
thenceforth upon the life and health of the tree. 
So far is this belief carried that a friend of mine 
who caused one such tree to be taken up by the 
roots and placed in the museum in the count; 
town of a neighbouring county was threatened hy 
the child's fother, who declared he would shoot 
him for it. You will find this remedy mentioned 
in that delightful English classic, White's 2fatitral 
HUtory of Selborne ; and if you go further back 
you can trace it to Marcellus of Bordeaux, a 
learned writer on medicine at the beginning of 
the 'fifth century, who was physician to no less a i 
personage than the Soman Emperor Theodoeius I., 
and who gravely prescribes it in such esses. In 
his time a cherry was considered the proper tree 
for the purpose. The exact kind of tree, however, 
di&ers in different countries ; and no doubt the;: 
are all equally beneficial. For infantile hernia is ' 
a condition of body which constantly tends to 
improve and to cure itself without any treatment 
hence the remedy is usually successful. 

But what I want you to notice is that, since the 

child's life and health depend upon the life and 

health of the tree, the condition of the tree becomes 

S6 
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itn index of the condition of the child. The mutual 
contact of the child and the tree hafi united them 
BO closely that they have become, as it were, parts 
of one another, like the Siamese twinu. Hence- 
forward, separate and distinct as they are to our 
eyes, in the eyes of the peasant neither of them 
has really an independent existence. This is a 
belief which, of course, is only implicit in his mind. 
He is not conscious of it, because he does not 
reason the matter out. He simply adheres to the 
traditional rites and opinions of his forefathers; 
und they have been for ages in a state of decay. 
Yet it seems pi'obable that there was a time when, 
strange and impossible as we may think it, nobody 
was held to have an individual existence. The 
idea of individual existence — the notion that eveiy 
man, woman, and child is a distinct and separate 
entity, which can be treated by itself, apai-t from 
any other— -seems to be quite a modern growth in 
civilisation and in thought, however self-evident it 
may seem to us, and however absurd the contrary. 
Among savagee, the unit of society is not the 
individual, but the clan. By tAe clan I do not 
mean the whole tribe to which the individual savage 
belongs, but his kindred. The ti-ibe is a local 
organisation, which may include many kindreds or 
clans ; and, on the other band, the kindred or clan 
frequently extends beyond the hounds of the local 
tribe. But wherever it is found, the clan or 
5? B 
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kladred is regarded as one single entity : not a 
corporation, for a corporation is an abstract legal 
creation of civlliiied life, though it has perhaps 
grown up out of the ancient clan. The membei's 
of the clan are : egarded as members one of another, 
in a very litei-al sense, just as you regard your 
limbs. When a member of the clan has been slain, 
the others say, not ; " The blood of So-and-so has 
been spilt," but " Our Wood has been epilt." The 
injury is felt by the entire kindred ; and it i^ the 
business of the entire kin to avenge it. And not 
only so, but every member of the clan is respoosible 
for a wrong committed by any of them. This ia 
the origin of the vendetta as practised in the South 
of Europe, and by savages everywhere. An 
interesting trial for murder took place nine or ten 
year£ ago in Dalmatia. Two brothers, having 
quarrelled with a neighbour about some goate, 
threw themselves upon him with their daggers; 
but he defended himself with his pistol, and having ! 
killed one, was tried for murder. The jury properlj ' 
acquitted him, on the ground that he was onl}'i 
acting in self-defence. Hardly had he left th« 
prison when his surviving assailant, with another: 
brother, hastened to his house. They found there 
only their foe's wife and daughters ; and they 
waited and watched. Soon they espied his younger 
brother, a boy of fourteen, carrying a pitcher of 
water. Crying " The devil threw thee in our way," 
58 
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they seized him, and stabbed him so quickly that 
he had no time even to cry out. They were 
speedily arrested, tried, found guilty of murder, 
and condemned, the one to death, and the other to 
eighteen years' penal servitude. They protest-ed 
against the sentence, and appealed to the Court of 
Cassation at Yienna. There their couneel had the 
assurance to plead that " in Dalmatia it is every 
man's dirty to take vengeance where blood has 
been shed ; and that the people feel it right to 
pursue a family, one of vhose members has killed 
a connection of their own, as long as there is a 
male descendant." This was a little more than a 
civilised court of justice could stand ; and the 
sentences were confirmed, in the hope of teaching 
the Dalmatian savages that the unity of the kin is 
not a doctrine of modem jurisprudence.* Yet 
even these Dalmatian savages had progressed a 
little way towards civilisation ; for you will have 
noted that they would not take a woman's life. A 
little lower down in the scale vengeance is not so 
choice. In the Fiji islands the theory was thus 
explained by an old resident to Mr. Fison, in 
reference to a bloody feud which bad lasted for 
years, and which arose out of the shooting of a 
dog : " It's just like this, sir -. in a manner o' 
speakin', say as me and Tom Farrell here ha^ a 

* The Daily liev)i, Mth Jnly 1S94. 
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difficulty, and gete to punchin' one another. If 
he plugB me in the eye, I don't feel duty bound to 
hit him back azackly on the same spot. IF I can 
get well in on bim anywheres handy, I ain't pttr- 
tickler. And that's how these niggers reckons it."* 

I might cite case after case to show you, ttot 
only from the vendeUa, or blood-feud, but ^so from 
many other customs and institutions, ay, and 
ceremonies, practised both by savages and by the 
uneducated classes of Europe, and even by the 
educated classes in many parts of the world, how 
the individual is regarded merely as a portion of 
the clan, having no rights apart from it, and in 
fact no separate existence, and bow this idea of 
sepamte existence and individual rights and 
responsibilities has been a slow growth in the 
evolution of human civilisation. To treat the sub- 
ject so as to give you the steps in the argument 
and to illustrate them by proofs would require 
volumes. I ventured a year or two ago to write a 
vohime on it, and I don't pretend to have treated 
the subject fuUy.t If, however, you will for the 
moment take my word for it, and assume that 
membera of a kin, who perhaps may never have 
seen one another and never even have heard of 
one another, are believed to be so closely united, 

* Tima and Hewitt, Kamilaroi and Eumai, p. 157, 

t The Legend of Fcreeus, yol. il. 
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you will not find it difficult to underetand that 
from intimate contact, auoh a« arises when a child 
is passed through the veiy vitals of a yonng tree, 
there may, in savage and peasant contemplation, 
spring an union quite as deep and intricate and 
permanent. When an adventurous traveller goes 
into the Africtm forests, and desires to form a 
league of friendship with some powerful chief, be 
enters into the blood'covenant with him. Blood 
is drawn from the traveller's arm and from the 
chiefs arm, and mixed and drunk by both parties, 
or smeared upon odo another's flesh. From that 
moment the traveller becomes akin to the chief ; 
they are bound to one another just as if they were 
the children of one mother ; they become a part 
of one another ; savage kindred with a^ its con- 
sequences is imposed upon them ; though the 
traveller, if he be wise, rarely stays to enter upon 
many of its duties. The simple contact of the 
blood has conferred the status of kinship upon 
both parties and upon all their kindred. This 
may even be done by accident. Dr. Livingstone 
was once called in to treat a Balonda woman for a 
tumour in the arm. In caning the tumour, Bome 
of her blood spurted into his eye. She imme- 
diately remarked : " You were a friend before ; 
now you are a blood-relation." And in saying this 
she was perfectly serious.* 

* LiTingstonei Mittumary Travelt, p. 489, 
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In the same way you may unite youraelf to a 
god. Any portion of your body, such as a loot of 
your bair, or part of your clothing, or even eome- 
thing which haa only touched your hand, suspended 
upon the object of worship, keeps you, so long as 
it remains there, in continual union with your 
god. Greek boya and girls, on arriving at adult 
life, or before marriage, used to dedicate locks of 
their bair at the shrines of various gods, Athenian 
women used to hang up their girdles in the temple 
of Artemis. This is the origin of the votive offer- 
ings you may see by the thousand in churches on 
the Continent. The wax models of limbs or babies 
are not merely thank-offerings. They secure the 
divine influence upon the originals, because they, 
and through them the originals, are in continual 
contact with the saint or divine being. I do not 
mean to say that this notion is always present 
now to the minds of the people who deposit these 
offerings. They often do it because it is the 
customary and proper thing to do ; but none the 
less the origin of the practice is clear. 

In West Africa when a man prays to an idol (a 
fetish, as it is often improperly called) he hammers 
a nail into it. Not a very reverent way of treating 
your god ; but it only moans to keep the god in 
constant touch with you. You feel safer then. 
There is a West African god in the British 
Museum bristling with nails ; and Miss Kingsley, 
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the author of Travda in West Africa, left to the 
Pitt-Blvere Museum at Oxford a remarkable speci- 
men, loaded with Daile and various other pieces of 
iron stuck into it in all directions. For the same 
reason, people drop pins Into wlshing-wells, or tear 
shreds from thoir garments and fasten them on the 
bushes or trees nhicb operhang the well. The 
well and the bush are (or were) sacred. They 
wei-e a god in tbe olden time, or at least the mani- 
festations of a powerful spirit. Now the practice 
is continued merely from habit. But the habit, 
like all habits, had once a reason, good or bad ; 
and the reason waa the desire for union with a 
supernatural being. 

If, however, it can do you so much good to 
deposit a part of yourself upon the god ; on tbe 
other hand, if some such part of you as a lock of 
hair, the paring of your nail, a piece of your food 
or a rag of your clothes, get into the possession of 
an «vil-disposed person, an enemy or witch, no 
end of damage can be done to you. For just in 
the same way as relativea are, in tbe savage view, 
parts of one another, affected by everything that 
is done to either of them, so any part of your 
person or clothing, or even your property, though 
to outward appearance detached, is still in union 
with you, and so much in union, that anything 
which afi'ects it affects you. In New England a few 
years since, a man had his foot cnished In a rail- 
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w&y accident ; and it was necesEary to cut it off. 
His frieods held a Bolemn coniiiiltatioQ as tc what 
was to be dnne with the amputated limb. If it 
were buried, the stump would continue to be 
painful, and the nufortutiate man would be 
troubled bj disagreeable sensations, until the foot 
had entirely decayed away. So they resolved to 
bum it ; and burn it they did, to savo him from this 
inconvenience. In Sussex, when a man cuts his 
hair, the clippings must not be carelessly thrown 
away, for if a bird were to find any of them and 
work them into its nest, the nun would suffer 
from headache until it had finished. Or in case a 
toad got hold of a girl's long back hairs, it would 
be quite enough to give her a cold in her 
head.* 

Witches are more serious still ; and all over the 
world, among peoples in what is called the lower 
culture, the greatest care is taken to prevent hair, 
nails, and other portions of the body, or garments 
and things that have touched the body, from 
getting into the possession of a conjurer. This 
is why lovers in their tendorest moments ex- 
change locks of hair. It is the most touching 
proof of confidence theycan give. They are hence- 
forth in the power of one another for good or 
evil, for the faitbleia one is so easily punished. 

* Hiirtland, Legend ofpentut, vol. iL p. 132. 
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In some parts ot England a girl forsakea hy her 
lover is advised to boil the lock of his hair, and 
keep it boiling ; for whilst it is simmering in the 
pot, he is Bimmering too, and can get no rest. 
Here let me advise any young lady who has a 
saitor she does not care for, not on any account to 
give him a, lock of her hair. A tale is told in 
Corsica of a girl who would not listen to a poor 
young man. The disconsolate youth prayed her 
at least to give him a single hair which he might 
treisure in memory of her. She was, however, 
too clover for him. She pulled a hair out of a 
camel-hair sieve which hung on a nail in the 
kitchen, and sent him that. In t^e dead of night 
he worked a charm on the precious hair, and waited, 
in expectation that the maiden would appear, com- 
pelled by his incantation. By-and-by a bumping 
and fumbling was heard at the door. With beat- 
ing heart he rushed l.o open it, when there bounced 
into his arms not the lady of his love, but the 
sieve,* In Africa the superstition is quite com- 
mon ; and of course the negro has carried it to 
America. A lady, writing about half a century 
ago on the island of Antigua, relates that a negro 
boy had been drowned. One of his kinswomen 
had had a quarrel with an acquaintance. She 
contrived to cut off some hair from her acquaint- 

• Revue dtt TmdUiam Populairei, vol. ix. p. 462, 
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ance's head; and this she put in the dead boy's 
hand, just before his coffin was screwed down, 
whispering in his ear the word : " Beoieniher I " 
The negro who told the tale said : " De plo'nee 
jamby [that is, the boy's ghoat] trouble li« 
[namely, the lady who had lost the hair] so dat he 
no know wat for do, till at last he go out of he 
head, an' he neber been no good sinc«." And a 
powerful negro conjurer told a friend of mine: 
" I could wive you, or ruin you, if I could get hold 
of so much as an eye-winker, or thfr pealing of one 
freckle." * 

Well, the cure for warts with which we started 
has led us a long way. But I hope I have suc- 
ceeded in showing you that it is not entirely 
foolish ; that it is not founded on nothing, but on 
a philosophy that goes very deep down into savage 
life, and that crops up in the most unexpected way 
right in the midst of civilised life, and explains a 
great variety of practices. I know there are great 
gaps in my demonstration. That is because the 
subject is a large one ; and they cannot be helped. 
You cannot put .1 gallon of beer into a pint pot. 

I might go through a long list of beliefs and 
practices you may still find among the peasantry 
of the British Islands, and show you how one after 
another was the decayed rej'resentative of some part 
* I have cited these and man; other instances of the 
snperstition in Tht Legtnd of Ptrteut, vol. ii. 
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of the religion or the philosophy of our ancestors far 
away in those misty prehistoric ages, whea they 
dwelt Id caves, or in huts, amid the rocks and the 
marshes, or in great camps, the remains of which 
ure yet visible on the heights around us. And 
I think I should be able to make it clear that these 
beliefs and practices are not arbitrary or capricious, 
bnt the logical result of principles accepted by 
a people in the state of savagery as the explanation 
of the mystery of the great world in which they 
found themselves, and which yet puzzles the wisest 
heads among us. But we pride ourselves on being 
a practical nation ; and I feel that I can hope to 
excite only a languid interest in the study of folk- 
lore, unless I can offer you some suggestions of the 
way in which it may be turned to useful account 
Let me take it as an axiom that there is no science 
—no branch of methodised knowledge, that is — 
that has not its practical application. When 
Franklin, playing with his kite in a thunder- 
storm, brought down sparks from the heavens, he 
was learning the accidence of that science of 
^Electricity which has given us the Telegraph and 
Telephone, and which has in store for future 
generations a power we can hardly as yet con- 
ceive. But how many men of his generation were 
there who did not regard his experiments ns mere 
amusement, unworthy of the attention of serious 
persons ? Priestley, turning from the bewilder- 
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meats of theology to trifie with " dephlogistic&ted 
air," was helping to lay the foundations of modern 
Chemistry, to which we owe ao much. So, when 
ProfesBor Tylor, then unknown to fame, gave him- 
self Dp to the eccentric study of savage life and 
savage ideas which issued in those two great works> 
the Early HUtory of Mankind and Primitive Ctd- 
tvre, nothing would have seemed more unlikely 
than that his inquiries were to lead to results 
of value to the maintenance and prosperity of the 
British £mpire. When we consider, however, not 
merely the vast extent, but the almost infinite 
diversity of races in all stages of culture, over 
which we rule — when we recall how impossible it 
is to govern any people properly unless you under- 
stand the ideas and the motives that actuate them, 
and are able by means of your knowledge toantid- 
pate in some measure their feelings, and to sym- 
pathise with them — how important then becomes 
the effort to grasp the significance of their customs 
and beliefs, their prejudices and their ideals \ Who 
would have imagined that the obscure and technical 
details of the land tenure of the aboriginal tribes of 
India could throw any light upon the condition of 
Ireland? Yet it is hardly too much to say that, if 
we had been in possession of India at the time 
when the conquest and settlements of Ii-eland in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries took place, 
and had then understood as we now understand 
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the laud tenures of India, thure wvuld have been 
DO Irish Land Question to worry us to-day. We 
went in with a rough hand and broke up the fabric 
of Irish society, imposing upon the land the incon- 
gruous feudal theories of English law. We did 
this, not because we desired to do injustice, but 
because the Elizabethan lawyers were utterly 
igoorant of any system of law beside their own. 
We went to Xndia, and found a state of things 
in relation to the ownership of land bo diffei-ent 
fromthat to which wehad been accustomed that at 
fint we were baffled ; nor was it without careful 
and long-continued study, and maoy mistakes, that 
we succeeded in comprehending its principles. 
And then, scholars, turning to the old Irish laws, 
discovered that on this point the Irish traditions and 
the traditions of the aborigines of India presented 
so many traits in common that it might fairly be 
Bald the systems were the same. They threw at 
once a flood of light upon one another. Both were 
sjBtems of customary law ; both were rooted in a 
common philosophy of the essential unity of the 
bin ; and its consequence, the common ownership 
by the kin, was the same in both. Our own 
Bfitem, although we did not know it, grew up out 
of aunilar conditions ; hut they had been long dis- 
turbed and distorted by the vicissitudes of our 
earher history and overlaid hy our developing 
civilisation. Traces of them, however, are still to 
69 
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be met with U|» and down the country. Indeed, 
the open fields of Upton St. Leonard's are a 
remnant, battered and decayed, of course, of Buch 
a state of society and thought ; and we cannot 
fully eicplaiu their existence without seeking help 
from the Brehon laws of Ireland and the folklore, 
not merely of India, but of other savage races.* 

Again, what waste of precious human lives might 
have been avoided in our manifold dealings with 
tribes in the lower culture if we had been ac- 
quainted with their modes of thought ! Collisions 
between white men and savages often occur, and 
are perhaps unavoidable, from theft and other 
oSences on the part of the savages, and from sum- 
mary punishment— revenge, rather— on the part of 
the white men, and from recklessness and sheer 
cruelty on the part of settlers, traders, and sailors. 
But these are by no means the only causes. A well- 
known missionary tells how he and another landed 

* The parish of Upton St. LeoDard's, near Gloucester, 
preserved several features of archaic life. Of these the 
open fields were the moat coDspicuoua ; but, alas I an 
order of the Board of Agriculture has at length permitted 
their enclosure. The rights of the parties have been 
settled; manj of the opea lands have dow (1904) been 
actually enclosed ; houses are arixiug upon them ; and in 
a few months, or a, jear or two at most, these relics of an 
earlier state of society will be themselves things of the 
past. On the subject of the open field system, see 7&( 
Village Community, by G. Ij. Gomme (Walter Scott, 1E90]. 
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on one of the South Sea Islands, called Aneiteum, 
and, walking about, came lo a hut, which they were 
about to enter, when half a dozen voices called to 
them to stop. They then learnt that in the hut 
wag a pig, being fattened for an approaching feast, 
and the hut was consequently tabooed to strangers. 
Now Taboo is one of the most powerful institutions 
among the Polynesians ; and it has given a word to 
the English language. Anything on which a taboo 
is set is thereby rendered sacred, aiial&ema. 
Nobody can touch it or approach it under the 
severest penalties, often nothing less than death. 
So it was death for a etranger to go neai- a pig 
when it was being fed in anticipation of a feast. 
And had the missiooaries been ignorant of the 
language, the probability is that they would have 
violated the taboo and been slain in consequence.* 
The blood feud, or vendetta, which I have already 
explained, is responsible for the loss of many lives 
in the intercourse between white men and savages. 
For, as I have shown you, it is not necessary to re- 
taliate upon the very man who commits the crime. 
Any of his kindred will do as well. If, therefore, a 
quarrel arise between white strangers and the 
Datives, and any of the native.i be killed, the death 
(rf any white man who may be thi-own among the 
sorvivors is deemed only just and equitable ; and 

■ Tamer, Nineteen Yeari in Polyntna, p. iJo. 
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this wiU bft repeated until the number of Btrsugen 
put to death equals the number of the natives 
killed. Civilised men, not understanding this law, 
have regarded the natives merely as bloodthirst; 
savages, and have made not less bloody reprisalB, 
which have only perpetuated the feud and led to 
more terrible results. 

The mention of missionaries leads me to say how 
lamentable it is that miesionaries should be sent out, 
as they are by all our missionary societies, utterly 
ignorant of the customs and beliefs of the peoples 
whom they are going to try to convert to Chris- 
tianity. At one time there was an escuae for their 
ignorance, for they only shared it with every one 
eke in Europe. But there is none now, when so 
much is known about most savage and barbarous 
races. I^et me give you an esample of the 
quandary in which a missionary ignorant on these 
matters may find himself. One who laboured 
among the Australian aborigines on the Murray 
River relates that when he first went among them 
one of the young men took a fancy to him and 
adopted him as a brother. It ia, not quite cleai' 
from the narrative whether he went through any 
ceremony ; but probably he did, as . he and the 
young native regarded themselves afterwards as 
brothel's. " I one day," he tells us, "said to his 
wife T ' I am John's brother ; you are my sister.' 
The idea was, to her, most ridiculous. With a 
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Uughehesaid: ' No, you aremy husband!' "* Ibis 
is an excellent illuatration of the length to which the 
doctrine of the unity of the kin is carried by some 
savages : even to absolute oneness. The missionaiy 
of course had no notion of this : it was one of the 
things he ought to have known at starting, if he 
were to avoid needless difficulties ; one of the 
things he had slowly to learn by experience — in 
this instance ludicrous, but experience that might 
ia easily conceivable circumstances have been 
tragic. The tact is that such knowledge is not less 
necessary to Christian enterprise than to good 
government and successful commercial intercourse. 
Again. Theologians trained in civilised life, 
with the heritage of three thousand years of meta- 
physical subtleties, forget that the savage mind is 
unused to their modes of thought, and quite un- 
fitted to grasp their conceptions or to find its way 
among their distinctions. They start with the 
notion that all the traditions of the heathen are 
the suggestions of the devil, or the vile and abomi- 
nable inventions of fallen human nature, instead 
of being, as they are, the evidence of the upward 
strivings of humanity from its primitive condition. 
Hence, they con aider that they have nothing to do 
with heathen customs but to stamp them out, and 
to impose their own instead. Not having any 

* Fison and Howitt, op. cit, p. 2S9. 
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commoQ ground of sftnpatbj to base their appeals 
upon, their work is retarded. They too often 
succeed only in creating confusion, relaxing the 
bonds of morality which tfaey£ad, without effectu- 
ally Gubstituting any new ones. 

In saying this I do not wieh to depreciate their 
noble and Belt-denying labours. I sympathise pro- 
foundly with their efforts. I only want to point 
out that their methods are not always the wisest 
because they are ignorant, and therefore clumsy 
methods. This opinion is supported by a vast masK 
of evidence, of which I will only quote the latest — 
that given by Miss Kingsley in her Travtiain West 
Africa. " Taken as a whole," she says, " the mis- 
sionaries must be regarded as superbly brave, noble- 
minded men who go and risk their own lives, and 
often those of their wives and children, and defi- 
nitely sacrifice their personal comfort and safety 
to do what, from their point of view, is their 
simple duty; but it ia their methods of working 
that have produced in West Africa the results 
which all truly interested in West Africa must 
deplore ; and one is bound to make an admission 
that goes against one's insular prejudice — that the 
Protestant English missionaries have had moet to 
do with rendering the African useless." " The 
missionary," she goes on to say, " to the African 
has done what my father found them doing to the 
Polynesians — ' regai-ding the native minds as so 
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many jugs only requiring to be emptied of the 
stuff that is in them and refilled with the particular 
fonb of dogma he is engaged in teaching, in order 
to make them the equals of the white race.' " ■ He 
forgets that Christianity is, if not the product of, 
at least inseparably bound up with, a high form of 
civilisation; and the savage is not fitted for it 
without long years, and perhaps generations, of 
training, which must begin on the missionary's 
put by a complete understajiding of and sympathy 
with the native, and by a gradual process must 
lift the native up out of his abject condition at one 
and the same time into Christianity and civilisa- 
tioa. Of course the better and wiser missionaries 
fully recognise this. I need only mention the 
names of William Ellis, William Wyatt Gill, Duff 
Hacdonald, James Sibree, Dr. Oodrington, and 
Dr. Callaway, as types of a class to which the 
cause of humanity, as well as that of science, owes 
a deep debt of gratitude. Would that all were 
such as these ! 

Here let me say in passing that it is a disgrace 
to our Government that there is no public institu- 
tion to which a young man who is going out, either 
B« a Government official in one of our numerous 
dependencies, or aa a missionary, can go to be in- 
•tructed in Anthropology. Alone, oralmoat alone, 

* HisE Kia|;!;ale7, Iraveli in Wat Aftiva, p. 659. 
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among civilieed Governments, ours does nothing to 
promote the study of savage races. Others have 
colleges for training in anthropological subjects, 
or at least a Department of State, like the Bureau 
of Ethnology at Washington, for the systematic 
collection and comparison of everything which may 
throw light on the tril)€a beneath their sway. Our 
indifference and contempt, on the other band, are 
carried so far, that it is the universal testimony of 
Government officials that interest in the subject 
peoples is absolutely discouraged. An official who 
is known to undertake such inquiries is regarded 
as a trifler, and is a marked man. He can never 
look forward to promotion. And yet, ruling as 
we do over a greater variety of nationalities than 
any other European people, it is beyond comparison 
more to our advantage than to that of any other 
thoroughly to understand the workings of thn 
native mind. It requires but little insight to be 
assured that we might enormously strengthen our 
hold upon India if our Government were to take a 
different line, and were to encourage, instead of 
discouraging, civil and military officials to inquire 
systematically into and report upon the ideas and 
practices of the races of that vast continent. 
Soldiers in particular have time on their hands, 
which they too often waste in idleness with all the 
evils that attend it. How much better it would 
be if they were givrai to understand that they were 
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expected to take an intelligent and scientific inte- 
rest it) the humaDity about them, and that sub- 
Btantial contributionB to our information on the 
subject would be taken into consideration in 
reckoning their services to the Empire ! IntelU- 
gent and scientific interest would lead to empathy. 
The natives would be more wisely treated, treated 
like human beings, inatead of, as thej too often are, 
like dogs. And the popularity of our rule and our 
consequent power would be multiplied a hundred- 
fold. 

Of our Colonial Governors, only one has taken 
up the matter seriously — Sir William MacGregor, 
lately Governor of British New Quinea. But his 
testimony is express. " Ever since the declaration 
of sovereignty," he says, "as much attention as 
possible has been given to the peculiar usages, 
customs, and habits of the natives. It has been 
felt that no man, or body of men, can rule justly 
and wisely a people with whose customs, usages, 
and inner life they are unacquainted. In legisla- 
tion and in executive administration it is impera- 
tive that, iii a country such as this is, with a mere 
handful of Europeans and a numerous savage and 
semi-savage population, the officers of the Govern- 
ment should not only become acquainted with the 
hereditary and traditional customs of the nataves, 
but that they should also know their superstitions, 
their aims, their inter-tribal family and domestic 
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polity, and even their prejudices.'" Golden w<H^l6 
We can only hope that Sir William MaoGregor's 
tenure of office continued long enough to im- 
press this principle as a lasting tradition apon 
the Government of British New Guinea, and 
that his example may speedily be followed 
elsewhere. 

Bub yon will tell me : " All this is very remote 

■ Colonial EeporU, No. 131, British New Guines, p. 34. 
8iDcethia essaj was Rrst published (tSgg), an attempt has 
been made by my friend Prof. HaddoD to start anthropo- 
logical classes at Cambridge for intendiag missionaries 
and others, with what resalts it ie 7et too early to say. 
Horeover, Lord Curzon has arranged for an Ethnographical 
Snrrey of India, which is Dow proceeding under the 
direction of Mr. H. H. Risley. Tha Qneensland Govern- 
ment i» publishing a most valuable series of researches on 
the aborigines of that colony by Mr. W. B. Roth, who 
holds an official position as Protector of Aboriginals in 
Northern Queensland. It is also continuing the inquiries 
set on foot by Sir W. HacGregor in British New Guinea. 
The government of the French Colony of the Ivory Coast, 
W. Africa, has, for the specilio purpose of ntUising the 
native customs in the adminlstralion of the colony, ob- 
tained and published official returns embodying a quantity 
of information as to the customs and laws of the tribes 
under its sway. A commission of inquiry for similar 
parposes into the laws and customs of the natives of tbe 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, urged by the 
Anthropological Institute and the Folk-lore Society 
supported by a numbcF of distinguished scientific men, 
was refuted by Mr. Chamberlain. 
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from us. We are neither Government officials nor 
missionaries. What is the value of folk-lore to 
us?'- 

Well, what I have been saying about Govern- 
ment officials and missionaries applies — in a lesser 
degree, it is true, but yet applies — to everybody 
who has to. do — and who has not ? — with the 
peasantry and the uneducated classes of our own 
countrymen. The more perfect your interest in 
and your sympathy with them, the mora com- 
pletely you can identify yourselves with their 
modes of thought, the greater your influence for 
good upon them. The conflict of the classes and 
the masses about which we hear so much to-day 
is all the bitterer because of the chasm which 
education has opened between high and low. 
Three hundred yearn ago the upper classes, as 
they are called, thought and felt much more 
nearly like their poorer brethren than now 
They accepted the same superstitions ; they looked 
at the world with the same eyes. It is true wo 
are doing our best to diminish the distance that 
has grown between the educated aud uneducated. 
But it takes time ; and depend upon it it is worth 
while trying to condescend to the loHer level, in 
order the more quickly to raise up those who are 
there to your own. 

Then I have tried to show you that the ideas 
of "the folk" have an interest of their own. 
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Properly studied, tfaey unveil the pa^t of the 
human race in a way for which we look in vain 
in the material monuments of antiquity. The 
legends and practices localised here and there all 
over the country glorify many a fair hillside, 
many a majestic building, many a sombre ruin, 
and lend an additional charm to our hoUdayg and 
our travels. Amazing to us is the veneration 
once paid to the body of Edward II. in Glou- 
cester Cathedral, amazing are the stories that 
grew up around it. Kot the least amazing is 
the tradition that he was drawn from Berkeley 
Castle to his grave by white harts. That was 
a tradition that grew up in accordance with a 
law of the human mind revealed by folklore; 
but it is not for me now to strain your 
patience by recounting other examples even in 
this country. 

Nor is it only our summer holidays that may be 
rendered more attractive by the study of folklore. 
As we sit by the fire in the long winter evenings 
and read the masterpieces of literature, as I hope 
some of us sometimes do, we cannot appreciate 
even these without some knowledge of the ideas 
current at the time they were written. Take 
down the mighty Shakespeare, and perhaps you 
think you can enjoy A Midsummer tTight's Dream 
as the audience for whom he wrote it enjoyed it, 
without concerning yourself about the silly faiiy 
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beliefs of our ancestors. But let me ask you What 
do you know about Bobla Goodfellow ? Do you 
imagine that Bobin Goodfellow — a mere name to 
you — conveys anything hke the meaning to your 
mind that it did to those for whom the name 
represented a still living belief, and who had the 
stories about him at their fingers' ends ? Or let 
me ask you Why did the fairies dance on moon- 
light nights ? or Have you ever thought why it 
is that in English literature, and in English 
literature alone, the f^ry realm finds a place 
in the highest works of imagination) As my 
predecessor, Mr. Alfred Kutt, in one of his 
presidential addresses to the Folk-lore Society, 
eloquently said : 

" We could not blot out from English poetry its 
visions of the fairyland without a sense of irre- 
parable loss. No other literature save that of 
Greece alone can vie with ours in its pictures 
of the land of fantasy and glamour, or has brought 
back from that mysterious realm of unfading 
beauty treasures of more exquisite and enduring 
charm." What is the reason of this rare distinc- 
tion ? For answers to such questions you must go 
U> folklore. 

But there is one literature of more profound 
and fer-reaching influence than even English 
literature. I refer to the Hebrew literature 
contained in the Bible. It is full of tales, of 
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allusions to cuetom, and of descriptiooB of ritual, 
which can only be explained by folklore. More 
tfaan this, vih&t is called " the Higher Oriti' 
ciem " has demonGtrat«d by consideration of the 
internal evidence that many of the books of the 
Old Testament are of a much later date than they 
were long supposed to be, though often embodying, 
revising, and otherwise manipulating earlier mate- 
rials, either written or oral. All oommentAtors of 
repute are practically agreed upon this, Even the 
most orthodox-and conservative are too learned 
and too candid — too judicial, in a word — to deny 
altogether the force of the destructive criticisiu 
that has riddled the old position through and 
through, or to refuse their assent entirely to its 
methods and many of its results. It is merely 
a question of less or more, or this or that parti- 
cular conclusion. It is generally recognised that 
theological arguments have no validity against 
litemry and historical evidence. They are not 
in the same plane ; they do not deal with the 
same subject-matter. If then, for example, we 
are no longer to accept the Pentateuch as writtea 
by Moses, it the narrative be nothing more than a 
collection of traditions worked up in various ways 
by various writ«r8, and more than once re-edited, 
if it be not in the strict sense of the term his- 
torical, what are we to say of the laws? Here 
it in that folk-lore helps us. The dietinctitui 
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between clean and unclean auimitls; the ordinance 
that he who touched a dead body, ot even came 
into the same tent vith it, should be impure 
and unable to go into the sanctuary for seven 
days, and until the priest had sprinkled him with 
the water of separation ; the decree that, when a 
man died childless, his brother should take hiiT 
widow, in the hope of continuing the family of 
the deceased — these are ancient customs, far more 
ancient than any date which can be Assigned to 
Uoses, world-wide, or based upon ideas that are 
world-wide ; and for them and many others folk- 
lore, and folk-lore alone, has an adequate explana- 
tion. In (act, the great mass of Hebrew customs 
and a considerable proportion of Hebi-ew stories 
are neither more nor less than the particular 
national form assumed by cuiitoins and stories 
and superstitions which are common to mankind, 
and inevitably arise in certain stages of civilisation. 
Science has not yet solved every question in con- 
nection with the history of Hebrew myths and 
customs ; but the late Professor Robertson Smith, 
in hia great fragment on The Religion of the 
Semites, has led the way; and enough has been 
done to show that we are on the right path. 
Every new discovery helps us forward ; and re- 
searches in Hebrew civilisation will at no distant 
day be brought into line with those in other 
departments of the Science of Man. 
83 
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I must apologise (or detaining yoa so long. I 
hope I have not wearied you io trying to show 
you that the gcience of Folklore is one of real 
importance, full of interest, full of aurprisea to 
those who are unacquainted with it. It has vast 
possibilities that will revolutionise our conceptions 
*of human history. Already it has co-operated 
with prehistoric archeeology to establish beyond 
cavil that civilisation has been evolved through 
long centuries of struggle from a low form of 
sav^ery. What is behind that primitive con- 
dition it leaves to other sciences to say. And it 
has rendered clear that, underlying all differences 
of race and nationality, we have a common human 
nature, common to the savage Tasmanian or Bush- 
man and the cultivated Englishman, a ccmmoQ 
mental constitution which reasons everywhere on 
the same principles, though it may not attain 
everywhere to the same results, because it does 
not start from the same premises. Fdklore has 
lent a new emphasis to the truth enshrined in the 
ancient declaration that Ood " made of one every 
nation of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
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In case anj readers of the foregoing paper ma; be auQi- 
cieull; iDtereated to pnrsue the Bnbject, I append a list 
ot a few books which thej will find belpf al. This list is 
not intended to be exhaustive. It onl; aims at guiding 
socb as wish to obtain a general view of the scope and 
■oethod of Folklore. Headers who desire more than this 
•ill not be long in discovering from the works named 
btlow hints for fnrtlier roaearch, 
"The Handbook of Folk-lore." Edited b; (Jeoi^e 

Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., 1890, Ont of print. New 

edition in preparation. 
[One of the pnblications of the Kolk-lore Society. 

It affords a general view of the atadj, with bints on 

collecting and tbc scientilic work to be done.] 
"Researches into the Barl; Hiatorj of Mankind and 

the Development of Civilisation," b; Bdward B, 

Tylor, D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.8. London, John Murray, 

jrded,, 1878. 
'Primitive Caltare ; Besearcbes into the Development 

of Mythology, Philoaophy, Religion, Art, and Coatom," 

by the same. Same publisher, a vols., ist ed., 1871 ; 

4th ed., 1903. 

[In tbese two works Dr. Tylor laid the foundation 

of the scientific study of the evolution of haman ideas 

and civilisation.] 
"Custom and Myth," b; Andrew Lan^, M.A. London, 

Longmans, 18S4, 
"Myth, Ritual, and Bcligion," by the same. Same 

pnbliahere. 2 vols., ist ed., 1887. 3nd ed., 1899. 
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[In the latter of tbese two works Mr. I^ng, apply- 
ing Professor Tjlor's method of inquiry, demolished 
once for all the theories of the philological school of 
Mytbologists, repreBented in thia country primaiily 
bj FroEessoT Max Muller. In the new edition, bow- 
ever, he has embodied Eome hypotheses, expressed 
first in bis lecent book on The Malting of Religion, 
which do not command unqualified assent. ] 
" The Golden Bough ; a Study in Magic and Beligion," 
by J. G. Frazer, M.A. 2 vols. London, Hacmillan, 
1S90. 2nd ed., 3 vole., 1900. 

[A study in detail of some profoundly interesting 
aspects of savage religion.] 
■Tlie Blood Covenant ■ a Primitive Rite and its Bearings 
on Scripture," by H. Clay Trumbnll. D.D. London, 
Red way, 1887. 
' Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. First Series : 
The Fundamental Institutions." By W. Robertson 
Smith, M.A., LL.D. Edinburgh, A. &. C. Black, 1SS9. 
2nd ed., 1894. 

[These two books contain the first intelligible 
account of thetheory of the Blood-Covenant and Sacri- 
fice. The relations of the god to his worshippers, 
holy places and objects are, among other important 
subjects, treated of in TAc Religion of the Sem,ita.'\ 
" The Legend ot Perseus ; a Study of Tradition in Story 
Custom and Belief." By Edwin Sidney Hartland 
K.S.A. 3 vols. London, D. Nutt, 1894-1896. 

[I venture to include this, because the second 
volume, dealing with the Life-token, sets out folly the 
reasoning of the earlier part of the foregoing paper, 
and pursues the subject in directions not touched on 
above] 
"Ethnology in Folk lore," by George Laurence Gorame, 
F.S.A. London, Kegan Paul & Co., Limited, 1892. 

[The main object of this little book Is to determine 
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the value of folklore as evidence of race ; bot, nnder 
the head of the Localisation of Primitive Belief, it 
includes an account of the worship at sacred wella 

"An Inlroduciion to Folk-lore," bj MariBii Koalfe Coi. 

London, D. Nutt, 1895. 
[A papular introduction written in a lively and 

pleasant atyle.] 
Gcoerallj. the publications of the Folk-lore Societj, o( 

nliicb "The Handbook of I'olk -lore" hasalreadj been 

mentioned. Among those beating on the subject of 

this paper ma? be mentioned : 
" Folk-Medicine : a chapter in the Hietorj of Culture." 

by'wUliam George Black, F.S.A. Soot.. 1883. 
And numerous articles in 
" Folk-lore " (the Transactions of the Society). Fourteen 

volurnea published, 1890-1903, still proceeding. 
It may be added that all the numbers of the series of 
Popular Sludi£>, of which the foregoing paper forms one, 
bear more or less directly upon the subject of Folklore 
and attempt to elucidate the principles od which the 
Etudy of the beliefs, institutions, and literature of peoples 
in early stages of culture, including those of out own 
forefathers, should proceed. 
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